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blacks, men and women, began peering down at him, and tried 
to throw spears, but he spat or belched a dense smoke out of 
his mouth, which prevented them from seeing him. This smoke 
comprised several colours, and ascended into the sky and 
formed the rainbow. When the smoke cleared away, the men 
and women came to the brink again and looked down. In 
those old times the women had beards the same as the men. 
The cat immediately belched forth fire, which reached to the 
surface. When the men saw the flame ascending they turned 
their faces quickly away, but the women were so intent upon 
watching this new manceuvre of the cat that the blaze singed 
their beards clean off, and they never grew again, which 
explains why the women have no beards at the present day. 
When the men saw the way their wives and daughters had 
been disfigured, they made open war upon the Native Cat, 
who fled away towards the setting sun, till he got clean out 
of their reach. There he made a camp, and lived upon 
nardoo seed. After a time he made up his mind to return to 
his own haunts, and punish the people who had driven him 
out of it. One morning he started on this homeward journey, 
carrying with him the stones he used for grinding the nardoo 
seed. Although he travelled a long way, he found himself at 
night back at his western camp. Next day he made another 
attempt, but again discovered, as the evening drew on, that he 
was approaching the place he started from in the morning. 
Every day for many years past he has repeated his efforts to 
reach his native place, but each setting sun has found him 
back at the starting-point. It is supposed that if the Native 
Cat were to succeed in returning to Albemarle, he would kill 


all the blacks there. 
R. H. MATHEWS. 


TURKS PRAYING FOR RAIN. 


AGRICULTURAL people realise their absolute dependence upon 
God’s good gift of rain, especially if, as in Turkey, the mountains 
have been despoiled of their forests and the rainfall is scanty. 
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The Turks use the word vahmet for rain, which literally means 
“mercy,” and recognises the fruitful showers as a heavenly 
blessing. Winter grain, the staple crop, cannot be sown in the 
autumn until the ground is softened by the “early rains,” but 
special prayers are not offered then “because there is another 
chance.” Seed may be sown at any time before the last snows 
melt. The ‘latter rains” are due in spring, when the grain 
begins its season of rapid growth. Then the need of moistening 
showers is most keenly felt. Protracted delay means crop failure, 
and that means grim hunger. So in the spring the village 
population, and in general all the people of Anatolia—the local 
name for Asia Minor—offer prayer and sacrifice to God for rain, 
and sometimes add other more surprising ceremonies. 

Every Turkish village, whether Sunnite or Shiite by profession, 
as a rule has a special place of prayer, not a mosque, to which any 
individual or the whole community resorts in an emergency. The 
spot is usually made sacred by a grave, and suppliants there 
confide in the intercession of their dead saint. Usually every 
year, and certainly in a season of drought, the villagers unite in 
providing one or two sheep or goats, or a cow or buffalo, a 
quantity of cracked wheat, and unleavened bread such as is found 
on every village table. The animal is slain with simple sacrificial 
rites and cooked, the cracked wheat is boiled in an immense 
cauldron of soup, the village oja leads in a devout prayer, the 
burden of which is the appeal for God’s mercy in the form of rain, 
and then all the people and any chance visitors partake together 
of the convivial meal. 

I have eaten sacrificial food, but none offered at a rain-service. 
In May of last year I rode into a Shia village on a Friday rather 
expecting to find the annual ceremony in progress, and quite 
confident of an invitation to use a wooden spoon at the table. 
The simple peasants received us cordially, and soon produced a 
small table with food for us, but there was no sign of the sacrificial 
ceremony. When I inquired about it, they said it would be held a 
week or two later. Accordingly the next Friday I made occasion 
to visit the same village. Again there was nothing unusual to be 
seen. Meeting a man of whom I could inquire without seeming 
intrusive I asked about their annual festival. “ Oh,” he replied, 
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“we held that last week.” To this day I do not know which of 
those men tricked me. Shia Turks says “ Zbadet gizli; kababat 
gizi which being interpreted means, ‘“ worshipping and sinning 
are secret.” 

On another occasion I was more fortunate. The place was a 
spacious graveyard with a rich carpet of grass, a fountain playing 
at one side, and massive plane trees shading part of the ground. 
A few fields of snow still glistened on the mountain tops. The 
first comers had begun the service before the soft June daylight 
dawned, but the great crowd had assembled about sunrise, and 
could hardly have numbered less than 3000 men, when my friend 
the mufti, venerable in grey beard, white turban and fur robe, 
seated himself on a flight of stone stairs leading to a ruined place 
of prayer, and began to preach. 

The speaker urged his people to repent of their sins as the first 
condition of receiving divine favour. ‘Let us forsake our sins,” 
he said, ‘‘and return with all our hearts to God. Let us say, ‘O 
Allah, we have wandered from the right path, we have sinned 
against thee, but we have no other recourse, and we come back to 
thee for pardon and blessing.’ ” 

“ In any case,” he continued, “we can plead with the Almighty 
not to keep the poor brutes in misery. They have committed no 
sin, and they deserve no punishment, though we men do. The 
Almighty once informed his servant Moses that there would be 
unusual cold and snow the next winter. The prophet informed 
the people, and everybody laid in an extra supply of wood and 
charcoal, but the air continued mild and there was no snow. At 
the end of the season the people turned on Moses and complained: 
‘You told us the cold would be excessive this winter, and we have 
spent all our money for fuel that we did not need: why is this?’ 
The prophet, greatly ashamed, asked the Almighty for the 
explanation. He was answered, ‘ True, I intended to send unusual 
cold and snow, but a poor mangy dog, footsore and diseased, 
overheard my remarks. He cried to me, saying: “If the winter 
is severe what am I to do? These men can warm their houses 
with wood and charcoal. Other animals have their burrows, at 
least they have warm coats on their backs, while I have no home 
and have not even hair to cover me. Where shall I go? Show 
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me a door by which to escape.’” And for the sake of that poor 
animal the Most High withheld the intended cold and snow.” 

The preacher, with frequent references to the Arabic Koran 
before him, went on: “We too must cultivate the quality of 
mercy, and must show it to all, to Christians as well as to 
Mohammedans, to unbelievers as well as to the faithful. I hear 
that in yonder distant quarter of the city a poor woman is lying 
sick in an empty house. We must care for such. In another 
place I am told a woman’s helpless condition becomes a source of 
temptation to her. We must care for such. 

“We have fallen upon evil times. Our crops have been thin, 
our poor have multiplied. Here is an appeal”—he held up the 
paper—“ from a minor official who has had no pay for three 
months. But the higher officials who employ him have had no 
pay for six months. We are all suffering together. The officers 
cannot pay except as they tax people, and the people cannot pay 
taxes except as God gives us a harvest. May God have mercy 
upon us, and reform us from all our sins!” And the great 
congregation cried “ Amin, Amin,” and rocked to and fro upon 
their bended knees. “And let us offer our plea,” said the mufti, 
“not only in the name of our Prophet of Exalted Memory, but in 
the name of Noah, of Abraham, of Moses, and of Jesus, all of 
Exalted Memory.” And 3000 men swaying as one in the morning 
sunshine replied, “Amin, Amin.” 

A few days later on a horseback ride of fifty miles I found how 
prayer and sacrifice had been offered in every village, and when I 
gave myself the pleasure of telling some of the heavy-hearted 
farmers that the rain was just at hand, for the barometer was 
falling, their politeness to me could hardly have been greater if I 
had been the actual cause of the rain. 

Flocks of lambs are sometimes brought to such services that 
their bleating may ascend to the Lord’s ears and move his Heart to 
pity. Sometimes they “read” from a sacred book over several 
stones, place them in a pond or tank of water for three days, and 
then, if rain has not come in the interval, repeat the ceremony. 
This, I suppose, is sympathetic magic, and perhaps there is also the 
idea of breaking the spell of some evil eye. Similarly, they place 
a toad in a sieve or basket, douse it plentifully with water, and 
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give money or food to the boys who carry it about. A more 
extreme measure is to burn a snake, “for they say if you burn a 
snake rain will come undoubtedly.” 

One custom is for a man or boy to wrap himself in a blanket 
with a rope tied round his waist. The rope is held by a 
second man, and together they parade the streets. “ What does 
Jejoumena ask for?” says the second to his companion, who 
impersonates /ejoumena, whatever that may mean. “ /eyoumena 
asks rain of heaven and money of men,” is the answer. People 
from their windows and house-doors then give small presents of 
money to the /eyoumena and pour pails of water over his head 
in imitation of a rainstorm. Sometimes a broom is dressed 
up instead of a human being, marched about and soused with 
water. 

The most peculiar combination of horse-play with such a 
pathetic appeal to the mercy of God consists in dressing a donkey 
like a bride with silk drawers, gold fillet across the forehead, etc. 
Then a kind of carnival crowd escorts the animal through the 
streets, the idea being to shame the clouds into doing their duty, 
to show the clouds that their conduct is as unnatural as it would 
be to substitute a donkey for a real bride. As the crowd escorts 
its monstrosity they shout a ditty which may be roughly 
rendered by: 

Pitter, patter, Lord give rain; 
Roaring, pouring, give us rain; 
Can a donkey be a bride? 

Can the earth in drought abide? 


Let rains and barns be unconfined ; 
Let the madramagh go blind.” 


The madramagh is evidently some evil spirit or evil eye. 

Turkish officials have recently in some cases prohibited these 
coarser ceremonies, and it is only a question of time when faith 
in God will find truer outlets for its expression, and such customs 


will be a thing of the past. 
G. E. WHITE, 


Anatolia College, Marsovai., 


